The Story of British Diplomacy
tiations safer and easier than an empire restored by foreign arms. From 4th September 1870 to the actual signature of peace, February 1871, the twofold and consistently pursued aim of English diplomacy was an armistice between the combatants and the creation of such a polity in Paris as would conduce to the close of the war. The difficulties besetting the accomplishment of this object was increased by the fact that, to Lord Granville's personal grief, the managing men in France, though, like Jules Favre, excellent and even brilliant, were not, as our Paris ambassador put it, accustomed to a Corps Diplomatique. The other trials to Lord Granville's tact and patience may be summed up in the series of interviews with Thiers in which the French statesman, a friend and admirer of Lord Granville's father when ambassador in Paris, laboured to convince him that the first object of English policy from a purely selfish point of view, should be to risk a quarrel with united Germany rather than connive at the dismemberment of France. In any narrative of English diplomacy during the actual progress of the war, much space must be given to Adolphe Thiers' diplomatic pilgrimage through Europe and his series of conversations with his personal friend of long standing, the English Secretary of State. These talks are given with such fulness and animation in such standard volumes as Lord Fitzmaurice's biography of Granville, that the merest reference to them is alone needed here. In Thiers the diplomatist did not efface the vivacious and patriotic orator; in his warmest moments he remained a polished man of the world. Dealing with another man of the world like
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